THE ELIZABETHANS

spectacle of an aristocratic hero utterly frustrated by a poli-
tical situation which he cannot comprehend and led to
betray his country for the sake of his "honour". In the
so-called ''romances35 Shakespeare escapes from the impasse,
not to the "heights" as the Victorian critic said, but to a
strange, unearthly world of poetic fantasy, the fairyland of
Cymbeline and The Winter's Tale. He ended the great series
of plays with The Tempest, one of the most astonishing of his
creations, a myth rather than a fairy story which seems in one
of its aspects to symbolise the artistic creation of the poet
himself and in another the solution of the social problem
by the beneficent "magic" of science. If Tamburlaine is the
Man of the Renaissance in all the vigour of a glorious and
exultant youth, Prospero, the magician who has learned to
control both the elements and his own passions, is the
supreme manifestation in poetry of the full-grown wisdom
of humanism, a wisdom irradiated by imagination and en-
dowed with a kind of prophetic quality, which also char-
acterises the greatest sonnets in the famous collection published
under Shakespeare's name in 1609.

Besides Shakespeare, a multitude of dramatists were work-
ing for the popular theatre in the last decade of the sixteenth
century, and a vast number of plays was produced, many of
which have been lost. None of these dramatists have
Shakespeare's profound insight into character, his wide
humanity or his sense of significant dramatic form. But
many of them, such as Chapman, Marston, Middleton,
Dekker, Heywood, Massinger, Webster, Beaumont, Fletcher
and Ford were fine poets and able dramatists. ,They wrote
Italianate tragedies and comedies founded on the novelle,
chronicle plays, Roman plays, dramas of contemporary life
and Senecan revenge plays. Their works form a vast jungle^
full of magnificent blooms of poetry, but also full of tangled
undergrowth and impassable .swamps. The weakness of
these plays lies in the fact that they were generally ephemeral
productions written for no other purpose than that of divert-
ing a popular audience. There was no motive for the writers
to give their work the monumental quality that distin-
guishes the drama of ancient Athens. The strength of the
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